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OLD NICK: 
A SATIRICAL STORY. 


(CONTINUED) 


VOL. IlL—CHAP. III. 


The parson's surprise at seeing Mri. Pawlet.—How she 
goes. — The post boy.— His observation on young ladies. 
—A letter from Von Hein— The consequence. —Their 
reception at Mr, George Pawilet's.—An epigram.— 
—A grand piece of music composed for the occasion. — 
The liberties Mrs. George takes in compositiot.— Her 
apolog y for it. —Remarks concerning writers in music. 
—Mrs. Pawlet recommends several to Mrs. George. 
—Boethius, dinner, and Noab's ark. 


] N proper time the parson and Bar- 
clay were equipped, and waiting for the 
ladies to depart. Penelope soon appeared 
ina dress wherein chastity, beauty, ele- 
gance, and grace, seemed to contend with 
each other for the mastery. Barclay had 
not neglected his toilet, but was equally 
gay and engaging. At length Mrs. Paw- 
let made her entrée. _ To use the language 
of Petronius, which he applied to the Ro- 
man beauty, 1 may justly say that no words 
can give any idea of her appearance, what- 
ever I shall say will be poor and insufficient 
to describe her. 

The moment the parson cast his eyes up- 
on her, he ejaciitatest 

. Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear!” and 
walked about the room, shaking his head 
from one side to the otlier, like a manda- 
rine, 

Penelope looked first at her, and then 
at Barclay, who turned towards the win- 
dow, holding his handkerchief to his 
mouth, 





« Ah!” said Mrs. Pawlet, at last, “ I 
thought I should surprise you !” 

“« You do indeed, my dear !” replied the 
parson, ‘‘ you do indeed !” 

«« You laughed at my former dress,” said 
she, ‘“‘ and I was resolved—” 

“To make us laugh more,” interrupted 
the parson. 

«Mr. Pawlet,” said she seriously, ‘*‘ 1 
did not expect this language from you ;— 
but ignorance, and your—” 

«« My dear !” cried the parson, sorry for 
what he had said, “‘I did not mean any 
thing: but do you really intend to go in 
that dress ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mrs. Pawlet, ‘and 
if it were not for your cloth, it would be 
well if you would conform to it.” 

“ Well, but my dear, how do you go? 
said he ; “ you can’t walk along the vil- 
lage in that robe!” 

‘¢ No,” she rejoined, “I shall not walk; 
I shall go in your gig, which I have order- 
ed, and Peter will drive me !” 

«« Well, well!” said he, “e’en let it be 
as you like !” 

The gig was at the door—the parson put 
her in; and Peter, with his eyes and mouth 
wide open, and sitting as far from her as he 
could, drove off. 

“Heaven preserve the poor soul from 
harm !” exclaimed the parson, returning ; 
‘« was there ever such a whim ?” 

Mr. Pawlei, Penelope and Barclay now 
set out on foot. The little grey-hound 
having proved that he had no ear jor mu- 
sic, was left at home. As tliey reached 
the summit of the hill, they perceived a boy 
advancing. 

“ Ah! here comes the post,” cried Pe- 
nelope, “ T am sure itis a letter for me.” 

“Your post comes in very late,” said 
Barclay. 


“Yes,” replied the parson; “owing to 





our living out of the great road, we never 
have our letters till late in the day.” 

By this time they came up to the boy. 

“ Well, James,” said Penelope, “sou 
have a letter for me to day, I hope.” 

““Yes, miss,” replied the lad, 
one for you to day,—there it.is! Zooks, 
continued the little arch rogue, “how pret- 
ty and happy you look when I have a letter 
for you; and how disappointed you are 
when I have not. Well,do you know that 
it is just the same with all the other young 
ladies in the village; when I have letters 
for them, they are ready to eat me; and 
when I have none, they are ready to kill 
me; so that 1 have often thought, do yod 
know, of writing letters to them myself, 
rather than disappoint them. Well, 
but,” added he, “‘ | have another here for 
a Mr. Barclay Temple, at the Rev. Mr. 
Pawlet’s.” 

‘‘ That’s for me,” cried Barclay. 

The boy was dismissed. 

Our hero cast his eves hastily on the let- 
ter, and saon recognized the hand-writing 
of Keppel Von Hein. His hand trembled 
while he opened it.. He felt that, by en- 
couraging his love for Penelope, he had 
unwillingly wronged his friend! Higuheart 
acknowledged his unworthiness, and he 
coloured at the sight of those characters 
which would at any other time have filled 
him with joy. 

Penelope had stood still to peruse héf.e- 
pistle ; and the parson was permitted (6 
look over italso. Barclay therefore collec- 
ted himself, and "proceeded to. read his 
friend’s letter, which announced, that he 
was, owing to some business, unable to 
be wth him so speedily as he intended.—- 
“ But,” it continued, ‘my heart is with 
youand my Penelope. Write ofiento me 
about her. Teil her, that if i leave her 
now for a short time, it is that when we 
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154 PHILADELPHIA 
meet again, we may meet to part no more! 
Without your friendship, Barclay, to so- 
Jace and to comfort me, and without her 
love to soften and endear the passing hours, 
1 need ngt say that I am unhappy and for- 
lorn! But patience awhile, and the time 
will come, when, in the society of you and 
my Penelope, in the bosom of friendship 
and of love, I shall find more joy and 
peace, than | fear my cross and untoward 
nature will suffer me at ail times to partici- 
pate.” 

Barclay wept as he read. Every word of 
his tove for Penelope, every word of friend- 
ship which he felt himself compelled, as 
it were, to betray, was a dagger in his 
heart. 

The letter then coneluded with the most 
iender and allectionate expressions of es- 
tcem. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Barclay to himself; 
‘oh, my friend! could you find no less cru- 
el way to kill me than by your kindness? 
it tears we to pieces !” 

A posiscript foliowed, which was taken 
up with the complaints of Gregory, who 
Was represented as having been in a con- 
tisual state of resilessness and uneasiness, 
ever since they bad parted, and constant- 
ly heeging. to ‘be permitted to come to 
him. 

« Weil,” said the parsen, interrupting 
Barclay, who stood with his eyes fixed on 
the leticr; ** well, Lhope you have good 
news from your friends, Mr. Temple? By 
tie letier Penelope has received, we learn 
be favoured with the 
company of avery amiable visitor.” 

« Yes, the most amiable woman in the 
world,” added Penelope. 

“JY beg pardon,” cried Barclay, look- 
ing op, at the sound of Penelope’s voice, 
Excuse my inatiention ;—I was entirely 
taken up with what I have just been read- 


' ' 
that we shall soun 


ing. 

« Nothing unpleasant I trust?’ 
parson. 

“Obs no!” replied Barclay, rallying, 
“itis from my fiiend Von Hein. IT was 
thinking of the affection of an old servant 
of my father’s, who has been very miser- 
able, he tells me, since I left him, al- 
though we have not been separated more 


” said the 


»”» 


thama week.” 

« Poor suul!” exclaimed the parson; 
«well, but when shall we sce Mr. Von 
bTegn 2” 


«« he laments,” 


rejoined Barclay, ‘‘ that 
he cannot be with you as early as he 
ded, buthe desires to be remew bered: u 


ali, especiolly to Miss Penelope, I wiilread 
you what hesays ifyou will give méleaye.” 
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Here he placed himself: opposite Pene- 
lope, by the side of the parson, whose 
attention he directed to the letter by point- 
ing to the part he was reading, which was 
what has been already related. As he 
read, he ever and anon cast his eyes on 
Penelope, whose face was quickly covered 
with blushes. 

«‘ Very prettily expressed, indeed !” said 
the parson, when he had done; “ there, 
my dear Pen. you hear how like a true- 
hearted lover he writes.” 

Penelope held her head down ;—-the 
parson stooped to see the effect it produ- 
ced on her countenance, and observing 
her blushes, put his hand under her chin, 
and smiling, said, 

“« Well, bless you both; I hope you'll be 
happy.” 

The worthy clergyman did not perceive 
the tear that dimmed the lustre of her eyes, 
and ascribed the glowing of her cheeks to 
a very different cause from that which pro- 
duced it, 

Barclay’s happiness was overcast by clou- 
dy thought, and a few moments had turn- 
ed all his joy into sorrow, and affliction of 
heart. 

Penelope and Barclay were silent, while 
the parson persevered in talking of Keppel 
Von Hein until they came to his brother’s 
mansion. Here the scene was changed.— 
They had no sooner entered the gates than 
their ears were salated by the voices of 
Nathan and the choristers, which accom- 
panied them to the house. They sung, it 
appeared, an epithalamium, set to music 
by Mrs. George. The words were by Miss 
Phyllis, who was the great poet of the fa- 
inily. Il cannot oblige my readers with the 


@pithalamium that was sung on this occa- 


sion; but that kind of composition was not 
the author’s forte. MHer talent was satigi- 
cal, in the exercise of which few of her 
neighbours were spared; and, amongst o- 
thers, the parson’s wife came in for a very 
handsome share. I shall introducea short 
epigram on the latter person, by the way 
of a taste; but I must first premise, that 
Master Stephen passed off all these produc- 
tions of his sister for his own, and was weak 
enough to be very proud of them. This 
was on a certain defect in Mrs. Pawlet’s 
vision, vulgarly termed squinting. 


EPIGRAM. 
Unsoctal eyes! there placed within her head, 
Like man and wife, when six months tuck’din bed: ’ 
lf this but moves, as *‘ Let’s be friends,” ’twoald say, 
‘Dha: to hs atmos: limit runs away. 


Though there was no great point in this, 








mint, yet they answered the purpose of 
displeasing the individuals they were writ. 
ten to ridicule, and that was deemed syf. 
ficient recompense for the pains of invent. 
ing them.—Still, that the above is a cor. 
rect description of Mrs. Pawlet’s eyes, | 
must confess. 

When they entered the parlour, the 
mirth and astonishment at Mrs. Pawleys 
appearance had a little subsided, as she had 
been there some time before them, owip 
to their delay.- The musical family, how- 
ever, were not more surprised at Mrs. Paw. 
let’s dress, than our friends were at Mrs, 
George’s, which was as outrageously ab. 
surd as the other’s, being a complete Ita- 
lian habit of the old school, which the 
wearer had brought over with her from Ita- 
ly some twenty years before. 

After the common civilities of meeting 
were at an end, and the merchant had ta- 
ken Barclay by the hand, and led him to 
the window-seat, and engaged him in con- 
versation, his wife proposed till dinner- 
time to entertain the company with a grand 
piece, which she had herself composed for 
that day. 

Not so much from inclination as polite- 
ness, this was agreed to. The harmony 
was by the Abbe, whv had also, to please 
Mrs George, made out the parts for a band. 
The Abbe was absent at the Hon. Mr. 
Buckle’s, as she informed them, and there- 
fore she could not do it so much justice as 
she hoped to doit in the evening, when 
she expected his assistance. ‘* Even then,” 
said she, “ you will bave but a very in- 
perfect notion of what effect a band would 
produce ; however, we must do the best 
wecan. I shall now,” continued she, “ en- 
deavour to give you, by the means of my 
various stops, the best ideas of it in my 
power.” She then began a horrid melange, 
that Jasted five and twenty minutes, ex- 
claiming every minute, ‘‘ Here my horns— 
flutes—-violins—-clarionets—-bassoons.-— 
Now my full!” And here she thundered 
away so as to deafen the whole assembly. 
Rresently she requested the attention of the 
company to some particular movements.— 
‘« Now graciozo—-esspressivo-—-fortissimo— 
pianissino—agilalo—And here,” said she, 
“I mtcoduce a fugue; -and then [ go, at 
once, from the key of C natural into seven 
flats, with several running fifths and eighths. 
That’s singular, but we modern composers 
take these liberties. Novelty, difficulty, 
and.cflect, are every thing with us!” 

Shortly after, crying, ‘‘ Now my falla- 
gain!” she concluded, greatly satisfying 
her friends that she had come toa ¢on- 


and there were few better Irom the same | clusion. 
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During the time she had been playing, 
the parson’s wife had suffered a violent 
attack of envy, which never failed to as- 
sail her whenever any one, especially one 
of her own sex, seemed, or pretended to 
understand any thing better than herself. 
She prided herself on being equally great 
on every subject, and was resoive:l not to 
let her sister’s arrogance, as she conceived 
it, pass without a proper rebuke. To be- 
in, therefore, she hinted at the aid the 
Abbe had given her, and ended by saying, 
«That she was entirely ignorant of the 
theory, and only knew_the practical part 


of music, which any infant or animal might | 


almest learn.” 
Mrs. George defended herself, and said 


she had studied many works on thorough | 
| inhabitants of Noah’s ark, at their first en- 


bass. 


« Nonsense '!” cried the other, “there | 


is not a man now a day who, if he compre- 
hends any thing about music, can express 
himself so as to be intelligible to any body. 
J have seen plenty of your modern writers 
on music, and I believe no books contain 
so much ignorance and unintelligrbility.— 
Every one professes todo more than those 
who have preceded him, and he does so; 
but how does he do it? By being more ob- 
scure than the obscurity he pretends to e- 
lucidate. Each new treatise by these gen- 
tlemen is * confusion worse confounded.” 

Mrs. George confessed that they were 
not so clear as-she could wish, but that 
still something might be learnt from them, 

“Yes,” exclaimed Mrs. Pawlet, “ con- 
fusion! No; if you wish to prosper in 
your stady of .music, read Aristoxenus, 
Euclid, Nicomachus, Alypius, Gauden- 
tius, Quintilianus, Bacchius, and Capel- 
la, with the profound and instructive com- 
inentary of Marcus Meibomius.” 

«| had rather be excused,” replied Mrs. 
George, smiling; ‘‘I leave them to you, 
sister, and shall content myself with less 
learned, and more homely authors.” 

“The obstinacy of ignorance!” cried 
the other; ‘* you may learn as much music 
ascan be jearned by the fingers, but that 
which is acquired by the head you can have 
nothing to do with. You may produce har- 
mony, but you will never comprehend what 
it is.” 

« Well, I am sure I am more excusable 
than you are then,” said she, “for you com- 
prehended it, and never produce it, ~ But 
pray whatis harmony, sister ?” 

“ Boethius de Musica tells us,” replied 
Mrs, Pawlet, ‘‘ that harmonica est—?* 

“ No Latin, pray!” cried Mrs. George. 

“Well, then, ‘harmony is a faculty ex- 

* Lib, v. pe 1471+ Sol. 
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amining the differences of acute and grave 
sounds, by sense and reason.” 
sense and reason of music, and of every 
thing else indeed, seem entirely out of 
your sphere.” 

The servant at this moment announced 
that dinner was on the table. 

“ That’s weil!” exclaimed the parson; 
“ that’s a thing which generally puts an end 


| to discord, and promotes harmony. Come! 


on such a day as this it should reign in per- 
fection, and I hope it will.” 

Now, according to custom, he led Mrs. 
George by the hand into the dining room: 
the merchant and the parson’s wife, Mas- 
ter Stephen and Penelope, Barclay and 
Miss Phyllis, followed, pair after pair ; 
conforming to the example given by the 


trance. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
——E OS Oe 
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Mandonoch. 
A TALE. 


** T ASK no favours from you, nor in- 
deed can you bestow any, for life has now 
no charms, and I shall be happy in reposing 
in the grave,”—were the words of the con- 
vict Mandonoch, when the judges, who 
were about to sentence him to death offer- 
ed him a pardon if he would discover his 
associates in guilt. His proud soul dis- 
dained to accept a favour when offered 
conditionally, much less would he avai! 
himself of one when it was to be obtained 
by a violation of his word. The man who 
had brought himself to the verge of destruc- 
tion by a breach of the laws of his country, 
had still too nice a sense of honour to for- 
feit it for the paltry reward of existence 
*« You see before you,” continued Mandon- 
och, « aman who through all the vicissi- 
tudes of his life (and they have been many, 
very many) still preserved the conscious- 
ness that he wasa man. He has infring- 
ed the laws of society, and he is ready to 
lay down his life as a reparation for his of- 
fence; but he will never sacrifice the com- 
panions of his fortune to secure that which 
he has long considered a burden.” The 
judges then‘ consulted among themselves 
and after a pause ofa few moments the el- 
dest arose. The court was wrapped in si- 
lence. Nota whisper disturbed the solemni- 
ty of the scence, when the awfal sentence 
was pronounced. Mandonoch listened 
with calm attention. His features preser- 
ved their serenity, and the frown of majes- 


ty, which generally dwelt on his brow,! 


But the 
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gave plaice to a faint glow that illuminated 


his countenance. 

When the judge was reseated, Mandon- 
och bowed profoundly, and thus replied 
“ To you, sir, who have, in the perform- 
ance of your duty, pronounced my fate, 
I return my thanks for the impartiality 
with which you administered justice. To 
die is what I wish; but to die an ignomini- 
ous death !’?’—he shook his head, his feateres 
were momentarily convulsed; but he recov- 
ered his firmness and resumed—* An igno- 
minious death must be hatefultoevery one 
who has ever been held in estimation by his 
fellows; but it is the work ofan over-ruling 
Providence, and I submit. If it will not 
be an intrusion on your patience, I will 
relate the most momentous occurences of 
my life.” The judges bowed assent, and 
he wenton. “ Born toan honourable sta- 
tion in society, educated beneath the eye 
of affectionate parents, my prospects were 
as flattering as youthful fancy can paint. 
Alas, soon, very soon, were they cloudel 
by misfortune. My parents died ere I ar- 
rive at the age of maturity, and left me to 
the guardianship ofa man whose ruling pas- 
sion was avarice. He cheated me of my 
fortune, trepanned me on board a ship 
bound to India, and they exposed tne to 
the greatest hardships. I was treated by 
the persons to whom [ had been consigned 
with the greatest severity.” 

However, some time after my arrival! in 
India I escaped. Returning to England | 
found my guardian revelling in the posses- 
sion of the tortune which was mine, and en- 
joying the luxuries of life while the rightful 
possessor of his wealth was exposed to all 
the ills of poverty. My absence from my n.- 
Live home had been several! years, as the difi- 
culty of returning retarded my departure 
from India. From being exposed tothe in- 
clemencyof the weather in diferent climates 
my countenance was considerably altered, 
and the wretch baffled all my atteinpts to 
reinstate myself in my fortune, and treated 
me as an imposter. Without funds to enable 
me to force him to resign his wealth, which 
he had so infamously obtained, what coul: 
I do*—My heart panted for revenge. I[ 
watched my opportunity and sent my vil- 
Jianous guardian to his native hell. Having 
gratified my revenge at the expence of my 
peace, I fled again to sea. But the ocean 
seemed to have conspired with fortune to 
rob me of the least taste of enjoyment and 
content. The vessel to which I belonged 
was wrecked on the coast, and every soul 
but myself perished with her. [ was taken 
up_by a party of smugglers, who conduyt- 
ed their illegal trade on the coast; aud, 
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disgusted with society, I readily acceded to 
their proposition to join them. Active 
and enterprising, I obtained their fa- 
vour, and after a residence of some 
years among them, was appointed their 
chief. Our band was numerous and dar- 
ings The quantities of goods which were 
through our means introduced into the 
country, attracted the notice of the officers 
appointed to prevent that illicit trade. 
They led troops out against us, and many 
severe conflicts ensued. The fame of Man- 
donoch and his hardy band spread far and 
wie; for I feared not death, and to pre- 
serve the companions of my fate I was 
actuated by Jove, and gratitude. It 
was for them I conducted the fight,—it 
was for them I engaged in a sanguine, 
though a partial warfare with my country- 
bein) loot never for myself, the life I led 
labhorred; but Il had no alternative. At 
length larger bodies of troops were dispatch- 
ed against us. I was outlawed, anda price 
set upon my head. This 1 wellknew, and 
and all my followers were well acquainted 
with it; but they were faithful, and | believe 
would have sacrificed their lives to preserve 
mine. Shall I then basely expose them to 
death, because I dread its approach. No; 
it comes as a friend to release me from the 
torm: nting fiend, recollection; and the 
sou! of Mandonoch is too prond to preserve 
existence, were it ever so dear to him, when 
the lives of his friends in misfortune must 
be the forfeit. Often, when -nignt had 


cast her congenial shadows over the face of 


nature, did I wander among the craggy 
cliffs which form the battlements of England, 
and in conversation with myself pass away 
the tedious hours. My friends never intru- 
cd on my loncly musings. They observed 
my sorrows, and while they lamented them, 
held (hem ever sacred. In one of these 
nocturnal rambles, fortune led those who 
were in pursuit of me to the place where I 
indulged my melancholy. I was takena 
prisoner. Their triamph was great, al- 
though they had only to boast the capture 
of a man like themscives, ——but that man 
was -Mandonoch! You have taken me, but 
yet there remain eighty men, who pride 
themselves on their indepenilence, and who 
will lay that down only with their lives. Se- 
Verity will nev er sueceed, unless they are 
extirpated. Lenity might induce them to 
return toa state of obedience to the laws, 
if they can live in society independent ; 
but if you attempt to force them to resign 
theit liberty, I see nothing before you but 
blood and slaughter among those who ought 
to be brothers, from being the offspring of 
ene comnion country.” 








Here Mandonoch ended. He bowed 
with manly firmness to the court, and re- 
tired to his dungeon. The next morning 
he was conducted to the place of execution; 
where, attended by thousands of spectators, 
he prepared to mect his fate with fortitude. 
The crowd admired his firmness ; and 
while they condemned his life, they could 
not but pity the man who was above their 
compassion. His countenance was un- 
moved, and without uttering a word he 
mounted the ladder. His step was firm, 
and his whole conduct manly: 
that no one among the throng but wished his 
reprieve. Mandonoch seemed for some 
minutes in silent prayer. He turned to the 
crowd, and with haughty condescension 
bowed to them as they gazed upon his ma- 
jestic forfn ;—then gave the signal, and his 
manly soul fled for ever!!! RICARDO. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 
MR. HOGAN, 

AMONG the. many follies with which 
the present age abounds, there is one w hich, 
though not quite so often held up to the 
ridicule of tbe public, as many others, is in 
my opinion, fully as reprehensible. What 
i allude to is, the habit to which many peo- 
ple are addicted, of catching at with avi- 
dity, and treasuring up the most out-of-the- 
way stories, for the purpose of retailing 
them again to their acquaintances: the less 
plausible and the more incredible they ap- 
pear, with so much the more eayerness 
are they sought after. 

I imagine this foolish practice must have 
originated in this way :—When the topic of 
conversation is exhausted, and languor and 
listlessness begin to pervade the company, 


“most of the party feel themselves so unplea- 


santly situated, that frequent attempts are 
made to rouse the spirit of conversation. In 


‘polite companies, however, where the par- 


ties generally are possessed of wit and good 
sense, this is not often the case, as they 
are seldom at a loss for a subject to con- 
verse upon; but in common life, where 
persons do not possess these advantages, 
when the minds of the company begin to 
grow faint, and the fund of small talk 
exhausted, they have so few resources to 
which they can apply, in order to preserve 
good humour, that the above expedient is 
frequently resorted to. And when this 
mode of story-telling is once broached, the 
parties generally endeavour to out-do each 
other in relating those that are monstrous 
and incredible. 

{know aman of this description, who 


Insomuch | 
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after having related some story, so wonder, 
ful as to be beyond belief, if any person 
should happen to express a doubt as to the 
truth of it, will immediately tell another, 
which in improbability infinitely exceeds 
the first. It is true, when he has finished 
one of these stories, he might easily per. 
ceive, by the countenances of his hearers, 
that not a syllable of what he had said wa; 
credited; yet the habit is so confirmed, by 
frequent practice, that he is often exposed 
to ridicule‘and contempt. 

A person ought to be cautious how he 
relates things of a marvellous nature,which 
are even well attested, and which heknows 
are founded on truth. He should also con. 
sider the degree of information possessed 
by the person to whom he speaks. For 
instance, was a person to attempt to con. 
vince a peasant of the truth of some of the 
wonders of nature, (and there are many 
which surpass commen belief) without be. 
ing able to back his arguments. by occular 
demonstration, he would find them to be 
entirely unavailing, and perhaps to have 
quite a different effect from that which 
they were intended to produce ; though the 
circumstances might be of such a nature 
that possibly most people of common in- 
formation were well acquainted with them. 
Indee!, it will be difficult for one of these 
story-telling gentry to retain a character as 
aman of probity It will naturally be sup- 
posed, and perhaps justly, that a man who 
accustoms himself to study and relate things 
incredible, when he is at a loss for some- 
thing of the kind that is true, will, to gra- 
tify the expectations of the company, be in- 
duced to narrate circumstances which have 
no other foundation to rest upon than his 
own fancy. 

Upon the whole, it is certainly a most 
ridiculous practice. Such persons frequent- 
ly exclude from conversation subjects that 
are better, and of far more consequence,— 
and at the same time materially lessen 
themselves in the estimation of the more 
sensible and sober part of the community; 
since no one can think well of that maa 
who makes it his only business to converse 
on things which so nearly border on-extra- 
vagance. V. 

et tS 


Recipe for a Cough. 

Take one tea-spoonful of Elixir Parego- 
ric, one tea-spo@nful of Sal Volatile, mix 
these in a wine-glass of spring water, and 
take it the first thing in the morning, ard 
the last at going to bed. If the cough is 
very troublesome, you may take it in the 
course of the day. 
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The following very singular CASE, as related 
by Dr. CHEYNE of Bath (Eng.) in his 
Treatise on the English Malady, will afford 
speculation to some of our readers, and be a 
matter of curiosity to all. 


« The Case of the Hon. Colonel Townshend. 
—Colonel Townshend, a gentleman of ex- 
cellent natural parts and of great honour 
and integrity, had for many years been af- 
ficted with a nephritick complaint, attend- 
ed with constant vomitings, which had made 
his life painful and miserable. During the 
whole time of his illness he had observed 
the strictest regimen, living on the softest 
vegetables and lightest animal foods, drink- 
ing ass’s-milk daily in the camp; for com- 
mon drink, Bristol-water, which, the sum- 
mer before his death, he drank on the spot. 
But his illness increasing, and his strength 
decaying, he came from Bristol to Bath in 
alitterin autumn, and lay at the Bell-inn. 
Dr. Baynard, (who is since dead,) and I, 
were called to him, and attended him twice 
a-day, for about the space of a week ; but 
his vomiting continuing still incessant, and 
obstinate against all remedies, we despair- 
ed of his recovery. While he was in this 
condition, he sent for us early one morning : 
we waited on him, with Mr. Skrine, the 
apothecary: we found his senses clear, 
and his mind calm: his nurse, and several 
servants were about him. He had made 
his will, and settled his affairs. He told 
us he had sent for us to give him some ac- 
count of an odd sensation he had for some 
time observed and felt of himself, which 
was, that composing himself, he could die or 
apire when he pleased ; and yet, by an ef- 
fort, or somehow, he could come to life a- 
gain ; which it seems he had sometimes 
tried before he sent for us. We heard 
this with surprise, but as it was not to be 
accounted fer upon common principles, we 
could hardly believe the fact as he related 
it, much less give him any account of it, 
unless he should please to make the expe- 
riment before us, which we were unwilling 
he should do, lest in his weak condition he 
should carry it too far. He continued to 
talk very distinctly and sensibly above an 
hour, about this, (to him) surprising sen- 
sation, and insisted so much on our secing 
the trial made, that we were at last obliz- 
ed io comply. We all three felt his pulse 


first : wae distinct, though small and 
thr and | is heart had its usual beat- 
ing. 

“ Hie com posed himself on his back, and 


lay in a still posture some time; while I 
held his right haud, Dr. Baynard laid his 
hand on his heas|, and Mer. Skrine held a 
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clean looking-glass to his mouth. I found 
his pulse sink gradually, till at last I could 
not feel any by the most exact and nicest 
touch. Dr. Baynard could not feel the 
least motion in his feart, nor Mr. Skrine 
perceive the least soil of breath, on the 
bright mirror he held to his mouth; then 
each of us, by turns examined his arm, 
heart, and breath, but could fot, by the nic- 
est scrutiny, discover the least symptom of 
life in him. We reasoned a long time a- 
bout this odd appearance as wellas we could, 
and all of us judging it inexplicable and un- 
accountable,and finding he still continued in 
that condition,we began to conclude that he 
had indeed “carried the experiment too far, 
and at last were satisfied that he was actua/- 
ly dead, and were just about to leave him. 
This continued about half an hour, by nine 
o’clock in the morning, in autumn. As we 
were going away, we observed some mo- 
tion about the body, and upon examination 
found his pulse and the motion of his heart 
gradually returning ; he began to breathe 
gently,and speak softly: we were astonished 
to the last degree at this unexpected change, 
and after some further conversation with 
him, and among ourselves, went away fully 
satisfied as to all the particulars of this fact, 
but confounded and puzzled, and not able 
to form any rational scheme that might ac- 
count for it. 

‘He afterwards called for his attorney, 
added a codicil to his will—settled legacies 
on his servants—received the sacrament— 
and calmly and composedly expired about 
five or six o’clock that evening. 

The doctor goes on by saying, the body 
was opened, and his complaints were found 
to have proceeded from a mephritick cancer, 
and concludes with the following strong 
testimony; which, from a man of his char- 
acter, must be deemed conclusive as to the 
truth of his statement. 

“ IT have narrated the fgets, as I saw and 
observed them deliberate y and distinctly, 
and shall leave to the philosophic reader to 
make what inferences he thinks fit: éhe 
truth of the material circumstance | war- 
rant.” 


— 8 te 
AN OPPOSITE. 


DRYDEN and Otway lived opposite to 
each other in Queen-street, London. Ot- 
way coming one night from the tavern, 
chalked upon Dryden’s door, “ Here lives 
John Dryden, he is a wrt.” Dryden knew 
his hand writing, and next day chalked on 
Otway’s door, Here lives Tom Otcay, he 
is OPPOSITE.” 
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The following remarkable story muy perhaps 
give some general idca of the character of 
the negroes of St. Dom1nGO,—those prin- 
cipal actors in the late horrid scenes transac- 
ted on that ill-fated island. The facts are 
supposed to have happened about forty years 
ago. 


THE STORY OF MAKANDAL. 


Bory in Africa, in one of those countries 
which border on Mount Atlas, this Makan- 
dal appeared to have been of an illustrious 
rank, as he had received much better edu- 
cation than what negroes generally have. 
He could read and write the Arabian lan- 
guage, and he is not the only negro, redu- 
ced by bad fortune, to a state of siavery, 
who has possessed the same talents. Ma- 
kandal had also a strong natural turn for 
music, painting and sculpture ; and though 
only twelve years of age when carried to 
the West-Indies, he was well acquainted 
with the medicine of his own country, and 
the virtue of plants, so used, and often so 
dangerous in the torrid zone. 

Transported to St. Domingo, and sold 
to a planter in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Francois, Makandal soon gained the esteem 
of his master, by his knowledge and indus- 
try, and made himself respected by his fel- 
low slaves, on account of the care which 
he took to procure them amusements, by 
multiplying their festivals, and to cure their 
disorders, after they had baffled the skill of 
the European physicians. Ina short time 
he was the soul of all their assemblies and 
dances, and from one end of the island te 
the other, the sick who were deemed in- 
curable, invoked the name of Makandal, 
sending to ask from him the leaf or root of 
some herb, which for the most part reliev- 
ed them. 

Young Makandal was known then only 
by his beneficence, and his great. taste for 
pleasure. Happy! had he always employ 
ed his talents for innocent purposes ;) but 
they soon became the source of the great- 
est crimes. 

At the age of fifteen or sixteen, love 
began to inflame his breast, and to rule with 
the most astonishing impetuosity. He 
did not, however, entertain an exclusive 
passion for one object, and every woman 
who possessed any charms, received part 
of his homage, and inflamed his senses. 
His passion acquired energy and activity in 
proportion as the objects which. inspired it 
were multiplied. Inevery quarter he had 
a mistress. It is well known, that among 
the negroes, enjoyment soon follows desire; 
and satiety and indifference are the usu- 
al consequences; but Maekandal on the 
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contrary, appeared always to be more ena- 
mouted of those who had contributed to 
his felicity, and with a proud jealousy de- 
fended the empire of his love, 

The overseer of the plantation to which 
he belonged. fell in love with a beautiful 
young negro girl, who-had attracted the no- 
tice also of Makandal. The reader may 
readily imagine how much enibarrassed 
such a female must be, to fix her chuice be- 
tween a rigorous and despotic master, and 
the most distinguished ofall the negroes in 
that part of the country; her heart, how- 
ever inclined towards her equal, and the of- 
fers of the overseer were rejected. 

Knraged at this affront, he discovered 
that Makandal had been the cause of it, 
and he vowed to be revenged ; but Makan- 
dal, notwithstanding his nocturnal peregrin- 
ations, and the time which he devoted to 
pleasure, discharged his duty with so much 
punctuality and zeal, that he was never 
exposed to the least chastisement; a cir- 
Cumstance rather astonishing in a country 
where the lash is so continually lacerating 
the bodies of the unhappy negroes, and 
where the soul of the European not yet inu- 
retiby custom to the most horrid spectacles, 
is filled daily with both terror and pity. 

. The overseer, eagarly desirous of sur- 
vi prising Makandal in some fault, redoubled 


his vigilance, but in vain; the slave was 
always irreproachable.—His rival, howe- 
ver, seeing that he could find no cause for 
punishing him, endeavoured to invent a 
pretext; and one day, in the middle ofa 
new plantation of sugar canes, he ordered 
him to he stretched ont on his belly, and to 


receive fifty lashes. The pride of Makan- 
dal revalted at this aet of injustice. In- 
stead of humbling himself, and imploring 
the prayers and iniercession of all the other 
slaves, who where filled with astonishment 
and pity, he disdainfully cast his emple- 
ments of husbandry at the feet of his rival, 
telling him, that sucha barbarous order was 
to him a signal of liberty, and immediate- 
ly running towards the mountains, escaped, 
inspite of the overseer’s fury, and the pre- 
tended porsuit of the negroes, who gave 
themselves little-trouble to overtake him, 
When he had thus saved himself from 
the unjust punishment of an European des- 
pot, he united himself to the mareons; that 
3s to say, runaway slaves, and twelve years 
«lapsed before he could be apprehended. 
He still, however, kept up a correspon- 
dence with his former companions; never 
wasavlestival of any consequence cclebra- 
ted, at which he was not their Corypheus. 
But how came the negroes to betray their 
friend, their comforter, and their prophet? 





for he had address enough to make them 
at length believe that he had supernatural 
virtues, and-divine revelations. Having 
carved out with much art upon the head 
of a stick made of the orange tree, a small 
human figure, which when pressed a little 
onthe back part of the head, moved its eyes 
and lips, and appeared to be animated, he 
pretended that this puppet answered what- 
ever questions were put to it, and uttered 
oracles, and when he made it predict the 
death of any one, it is certain that he never 
was mistaken. 
(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


-_~ 


Mr. Hocan, 
SIR, 

AS my last in answer to Ten Love was 
too long for publication, [ intended now 
in a more concise manner, to have point- 
ed out the fallacy and inconsistency of his 
arguments ; but my attention has been 
drawn from this, for the present, by the 
more candid epistle of J. /. H. who, [ ob- 
serve, has again made his appearance in 
defence of his former arguments on the sub- 
ject of music, and who, (though he has, 
like the porcupine, pointed a quill against 
every opposer,) has thought proper to 
honour me with his ‘ more particular /at- 
tention.” 

{ am happy to find he is now so correct 
in his ideas respecting billiards, gaming, 
&c. 1 give him credit for what he adds a- 
bout lotteries, and perfectly agree with 
him on this subject. 1 trust we shall like- 


wise very soon be agreed on the subject of 


music, for 1 assure him, I am no enemy to 
sacred harmony, or to the science in gene- 
ral, only I wish to have it kept in its preper 
place. 

But I beg leaye to tell him, that I nei- 
ther did nor widhed to pervert his words 
or meaning; and if he has advanced opi- 
nions which he cannot maintain, it cer- 
tainly can be no faultof mine. He denies 
having asserted, that our becoming inha- 
bitants of heaven, depended on our learn- 
ing music: he tells us to read his commu- 
nication again; be pleased, Mr. J.J. H. 
to take a peep at it yoursel/, and I believe 
you will find thisexpression: ** Iam clear- 
ly of opinion, that every person who ex- 
pects to become an inhabitant of heaven, 
ought to learn music.” Now, if there be 
any meaning in ‘words, this certainly im- 
plies that we are not to expect the one 
without the ather! Nothing can be more 
plain; and I have no hesitation ju again 
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saying, that nothing can be more absur{ 
and erroneous; its absurdity being so eyj. 
dent, that I need make no further remarks 
uponit. The gentleman, indeed, gives up 
the position, and proceeds thus, “ I assert. 
ed only, that music forms a considerable 
part of the joys of heaven:” this, Sir, is 
already granted; 1 never denied it. He 
next goes on to prove his favourite senti- 
ment, viz. that those who learn music here, 
will, in heaven, have the advantage of 
those who do not, ‘this he defies us to prove 
erroneous; but has. he himself proved it 
from Scripture to be true? No! the rea 
son is obvious; it Was impossible! What 
proof has he given us? Why none, none at 
all! He has, to be sure, quoted a passage 
from the Revelations, namely, ‘ And there 
were sealed 144,000 of all the tribes, &c.” 
But the gentleman does not seem to under- 
stand the scope of this passage ; we appre- 
hend it signifiesa perfect number ; it signifies 
that the number of the redeemed will be com- 
plete and full, and that by this perfect and 
complete number, is meant as including. or 
comprehending ali the elect, which will be ga- 
tnered out of every nation, kindred and 
ton,ue, &c. Their song is indeed newpand 
will be new to all eternity ! even angels will 
never be able to sing the anthem of the re- 
deemed ! for it is-an anthem or song,which 
only they can sing! and no man, no, not 
the greatest adept in music that ever lived, 
can learn this song, unless he be among 
that number. But after all, what does he 
gain by this quotation? he dare not say, 
that even the number of those, as they stand 
upon record, were all individually taught 
the science of music while in this world? 
No! I may in my tern defy him to prove 
this. But I think it is altogether in fa- 
vour of my argument, because it is evident 
that no man, whether learned or unlearn- 
ed, knows any thing of this song, unless he 
be taught of God; and it is no less evident, 
that all, without exception, who are thus 
taught, will join in it. But further, it is 
said, John xxi. 15. ‘« Have ye never read, 
out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise ?” Thus we are 
told, that the praises of God are perfected 
out of the mouths of babes! perfected, I 
say, without any assistance. from sciences 
for it is not our singing systematically, but 
our singing with a perfect heart, that can 
be acceptable to God. Does Mr. J. J. 
indeed believe, that when all the eleet are 
raised up to eternal life, and made perfectly 
blessed in the full enjoyment of God, that 
any of them can posstBiy be incapable of 
singing his praise! of joining in the same 
glorious anthem, because perhaps they have 
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not studied music scientifically while in this 
world ?—Away with such preposterous no- 
tions ! 

In his sixth paragraph he perverts my 
words, by changing what I termed music, 
jnto fumes. 

| have not room to treat his seventh par- 
agraph so fully as I could wish, I will just 
notice two or three things ; and first, I ob- 
serve what he says respecting the different 
degrees of glory of the saints, and their 
being appointed to different offices. Here 
again he labours under a mistake, for they 
will be all and every one of them kings 
and priests, &c. ‘this honour have all his 
saints.’ But let him read the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
verses of the 15th chapter, and from the 
nh verse to the end of chapter 7th of the 
Revelations : In the first we find that John 
saw “them (viz. all them) that had got- 
ten the victory,” 8c. and in the second ‘‘a 
great multitude which no man could num- 
ber, of all nations,” &c. Here we have their 
cloathing, theft attitude, their songs, and 
their exercise described; but does there 
appear any degrees or distinctions among 
them? No; they all join in the same song 
of praise, and not one of them is silent.— 
But wh¥ need I seek for proofs, or make 
extracts, to convinee J. I. H. of his errors ? 
] would rather advise him, if he wants in- 
formation, to read the whole of the sacred 
voluise with more attention. G. 
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SONNET. 
Written at a Country-seat in the month of 
Junuary last, 


Congeal’d and gloomy is the sable ground! 

Leafless and barren are the late green 

trees; (breeze, 

Grim winter shakes the mansion with his 
And cheerless desolation spreads around. 


But soon shall spring her wonted sweets 
reveal, 

And Sol rejoice glad nature with his ray ; 

The feather’d choir their native notes 


display : 
Contented minds heav’n’s blessed influence 
feel. 


For me, alas ! spring’s lost her many charms! 
Her roseate fow’rs no more delight the 
eye; 
Pensive alone, I wander, weep and sigh: 
Banish’d for ever from my Mira’s arms. 


Farewell dear girl, thy lover bids adieu 
To Wordly happiness, content—and you. 


EUGENIO, 
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TO FORTUNE. 


Fortunt! how ofi have [{ thy smiles believ'd ! 
How did thy prospects my fond boscm warm! 
But ah! how oft too have | been deceiv'd ! 
So is fair sun-shine follow'd by a storm. 


: Henceforth in thee no more I put my trust ; 
To me, indiffrent is thy smile or frown: 

‘My hope and bliss—they spring’fot from tie dust ; 
My soul thy tempests never can cast down. 


Should friends grow fickle, and their smiles cecline, 
My steady mind can every ill endure ; 
I rest alone on Provipnence Divinet,— 
For all life’s ills, the tiue, the perfect cure. 
HOLTIMNA. 


——ae 2't 


ANECDOTES. 

AN hangry Irishman, lately in London, 
mistakinga barber’s shop for an eating house 
bolted in, and begged to be served. The 
barber supposing from the length of his 
beard that he wished to be shaved, knocked 
up @ bason of soap-suds, and placing it 
before him with a wash-ball, went back- 
wards to set his razor. Pat, without 
waiting for grace, supped up the suds, and 
and swallowed the wash-ball; and.on the 
barber returning with the razor, his guest 
coolly observed, “ There is no occasion for 
aknife, honey ; your soup is very good, but 
your turnip was not quite boiled: So pay- 
ing his penny, he bade the astonished bar- 
ber good morning. 

Poor Paddy seems doomed to be the con- 
stant butt of every silly witling— But, dear 
Teague, cheer up, here’s something for 
your comfort : 


AS an American and Hibernian were 
riding into Boston together, they espied 
the gallows just at the entrance of the town. 
“‘ Look ye there, Paddy,” says the Yankee, 
pointing to the gallows, “ what would be 
the consequence, admitting that justice was 
now to take place ?” “‘ What,” says Teague, 
with a look ofcontempt, ‘ why I should be 
after riding into town alone, and be d——d 
to you.” ; 

SSS ae er ee 


PHILADELPHIA, 
MARCH 27, 1802. 


se 
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Marriages. 
Happy they! the hat piest of their kind! 
Whom gentier stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend+ 
MARRIED...In this City...On the 20th 
inst. by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Mr. Henry 
Bedinger, to Miss Catharine Bostwick... 
On the 25th, by the Rev. Mr. Ustick, Mr. 
Stephen Clayton, to Miss Elizabeth Hay- 
don. 
siseceeeeseesee At New Kent County, (Vir.) 
Peb, 27, Mr, Michael Sherman, aged 97 
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years and 4 days, to the amiable and accom- 
plished Miss Eliza Poindexter, aged 14!!! 
Alas that such matches we're doom’d to see, 
Where youth and old age do unite,— 


Oh thar long and aierry their day may be, 
For dreary, ah dreary’s the NIGHT ! 


A New-Hampshire paper mentions the 
marriage of Mr. Comfort Hamilton, to Miss 
Charity Carpenter. This charitable lady, it 
must be acknowledged, has a very con:/ort- 
able husband. 


ce 


Deaths. 


Alike the busy and the gay 
But flutter thro’ life's little day, 

In fortune's varying colours drest. 
Brush'd by the band of rough Mischance, 
Or chill'd by age, their airy dance 

They leave in dust to rest. 


DIED...In this City...On the 15th inst: 
Mr. Charles Young, Merchant, A£t. 51.... 
On the 16th, Captain Anthony Senky, A:t. 
30....On the 17th, one of the Indian Chiefs 
of the Shawanee Tribe, who lately arrived 
here on their return from the seat of govern- 
ment. His remains were interred with mi« 
litary honours, and his funeral attended by 
the Tammany Society. 

srseeeeeeee At. Washington, on the 11th inst. 
Mr. Narsworthy Hunter, late a delégate 


to Congress, from the Mississippi Territory, ° 


His remains were attended to the grave by 
the mémbers of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture, 

sseereeeeesOn the 4th inst. the Hon. John 
Sitgreaggs, Esq. Judge of the court ofthe 
United States for the North-Carolina diss 
trict.—He served some time, as an officer 
in the revolutionary war. After the peace 
he was chosen a Member of Congress un- 
derthe Confederation. He was repeatedly 
elected a member of the legisiature of N. 
C. for his native toWn Newbern; and for 
several years pdst he held the office of which 
he died possessed, 


e 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

“ Eugenio,” sweet bard, in, pure delight ful _sirains, 

To “ Mem’ry” tunes his softly-pleasing lyre; 

Correctness through the whole with beauty reigns, 

And scenes long past renew the youthful fre. 

“TW. dela Tienda” is right,—the Editor is partial... 
but it is to menrr alone. However, if he thinks it 
worth while to call. at the office, she Editor wallgive 
hira the reasons of h's long silenc?, 

“* Ten Love came too late,—he hs the misfortune :o 
be again anticipated. 

The kditor has taken some litertie: withG."s com- 
munication. {t is hoped the writer wifi see their pro- 
priety without an explanation. 

“* Harmonicus” is under conside:ation.—+"* Pbilemor” 
will be atrended to. 

If ‘* Love at First Sight’ is orizival, why Introduce 
suth characters as Lidy Betty and Sir Marey¥,—we 
rather suppose it is. copied from some oid Magaene. 
Did not this circumstance throw suspicion on tke piece 
attached to it, we would say, that “ The Sieigh Beil” 
is far from being destitute of merit. 

Some other communications came 100 laie (or ewimire- 
ation. 


#! 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 


———ED {D va 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


oo 


ADVENTURE OF AN EVENING. 
A TALE. 


THE sun had set beneath the western main, 
And night begun her solemn, silent reign; 
The gliti'ring stars shone in the azure sky, 
While Cynthia shed pale lustre from on high: 
When Anna wander’d cheerie¢ss on the shore, 
And iisten’d to the ocean's sullen roar ; 

A setiled sorrow in her bosom reign’'d, 

Which ev’n the aid of cheering Hope disdain‘d ; 
A sigh oft rising from her breast was heard, 
And in her eye a glist’ning tear appear’d. 

‘Ab why!” said she, “ should I my days extend, 
When all my sorrows in the grave would end; 
When in the bosom of yon briny wave, 

I'd join my Heney in his wat’ry grave: 

For sure, he slumbers in death’s silent sleep, 
Wrapt in the bosom of the stormy deep ; 

Ox far from heme, cast on some distant strand, 
He thinks nod more upon his native lend ; 

Alas! perhaps, his youthful wand'ring mind 
Plas long forgot his Anna lef: behind; 
Glaso'd in the arms of some more happy fair, 
He vaines not my anguish and despair. 

Oh! dreadful thought !—of all my friends bereft, 
1f even Heary should no more be left; 

“Where shall I seek some kind protecting friend, 
Who to aMiction would assiscance lend, 

} Who'd calm the anguish of my tortur’d breast ; 
Cheer my sad soul, and lull my cares t — 
Non2, none their lives, no friendly hand t’ impart 
One beam of pleasure to my suff ‘fing heart ; 
Nought but dark prospects meet my aching eye, 
and Ive no refuge left me but to die; 

Death's frlendiy hand alone can end my woes, 
And bring my sorrows toa final close.” 

-'This said, upon the shore prepar'd she stcod, 

Tornsh at once into the briny flood, 

Then from the shelter of a neighbouring rock, 

J came, aud to the sorrowing fair one spoke, 

$* Thou salt not die,” with gentle voice I said, 

“Ard with bright hopes I cheer'd the weeping maid: 

(fo secret I had listen'd to her sighs, 

Watch’d her sad steps, and seen her tearful eyes) 

* Dry wp thy tears, thy long lost Henry’s found, 

This day his feet bave trod their native ground.” 

‘Than from the sbore I led in all her charms, 

The waid, and zave her to her lover's arms. 
CARLOS. 


VIRTUE AND RELIGION. 


OH Virtue! Oh Virtue! what plegsures are thine, 
How |) oss'd dost thou ever appear, 

Thy influeece o’er mortals how soft and benign, 
There is loveliness -c’en im thy tear, 


‘J'odinfer, to malice, toenvy unknown; 
Wmbirion car never thee move ; 

Exdeacing affections thou knowest alone, 
Benevolence, pity and love. 
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If adversity low'rs, if prosperity smiles, 
Whatever the lot thou may’s: find, 

Thy innocence ever affliction beguiles, 
And spreads a sweet peace o’er the mind. 


For ever in action, thy joy is to ease 
The woe-stricken bosom of care, 

The vice-enslayjd mind from its chain to release, 
And aid it thy blessings to share. 


Oh Virtue! Oh Virtue ! what pleasures are thine, 
Oh! who would thy influence miss; 

Yet still their's a power thy joys can refine,— 
'Tis RELIGION must Crown thee with bliss. 


Tis she that sweet confidence can tothee bring, 
When toss'd by aftliction’s wide wave, 

’*Tis she that deprives horrid death of its sting, 
And victory wrests trom the grave. 


*Tis she can enable thee only to soar 
Above this poor life’s narrow bound, 

Tosee with the vision of faith that bless’d shore 
Where happiness ever is found. 


Thus the moon cheers the night with a heart-sooth- 
ing ray, ‘ 
A lustre that is not her own ; 
But when the sun rises her light fades away,— 
She shines in his absence alone. 


How trifling those pleasures that never can last 
Buta day in their most tengthen’d course, 

And when these poor glittering phantoms are past, 
Leave fanguor, disease and remorse. 


How unhappy are those who never have known 
Of peace and Religion the growth; 

Who never have made yet fair Virtue their own, 
But have liv’d on a stranger to both. 


Who, when trials assail, have no pow’r to cope 
With the sorrows which vice leaves behind, 

Who cannot experience the comforts of hope, 
Which Religion spreads over the mind, 


Oh come then Religion inhabit my heart, 
There let thy pure radiance shine ; 

Thy calmness and blissto my bosom impart, 
And guide me with counsel divine : 


And when thro’ this mixture of light and of gloom 
With dutiful patience i’ve trod, 
Oh aid me t encounter disease and the tomb, 


And meet the tribunal of Gop! CLIO. 


TO BEAUTY AND MERIT. 

AM ACROSTIC. 

My pencil, my head, and my heart, 

A Pierian draught has imspir’d, 

Restricted from fiction or art, 

To paint her who is more than a/mir'd. 

# erculean sure is the task, 

All laoguage must fail in supply, 

And fancy, exhausted, must ask 

New strength from a glance of her eye, 

Nature, too- partial nature has giv'’n, 

R ival Beauties in figure and face ; 

On her smile sits an emblem of heav’n, 

Blooming youth and enrapturing grace. 

E nrich’d in refinement of soul ; 

R efulgent and pointed her wit ; 

Truth and innocence governs the whole ;~- 

S$ ure perfection was never so hit 





AVON. 


TO ELIZA. 


YOUR writings, Eliza, may tend to atmuse; 

I hope there are none will that tribute refuse, 

But tell me my sister, say, why should the fair, 

Be vex’d at the trifling attack on their hair? 

If Clio and others dislike ashort waist,— 

Pretend that our dresses display want of taste, 

Oh ne’er let's regard them, nor ever disclose 

That they in the least have disturb’d our repose, 

Let no foolish rhyming our cause e’er disgrace ; 

Instead of owr nonsense, let silence take place, 

Perhaps, my deas sister, the time may’nt be long 

Ere we shall all find that we’ve been in the wrong, 

For numbers there are, who think Clio is right ; 

Approve of his writings, howe’er impolite : 

I own it is rude, and for that I'll contend, 

To tell us such truths,when they’re known to offend, 

I therefore request he'll politely 1efrain 

From writing on subjects that cause so much pain, 

His pills are not gilt, sothey never can please; 

His doctrine’s too piercing to heal our disease.,,, 

If I’m not mistaken, his sight is so keen, 

The deaw thro’ Eliza will plainly be s:en! 
LAVINIA, 


SONNET TO MORPHEUS. 


HENCE Morpheus! with thy leaden wand away! 
And leave my senses from thy influence fee; 
Thy pow’r, to whiche’en monarchs bend the knee, 

Me only robs of pleasure’s genial ray. , 


What tho’ Evcenro® channt thy fancied worth— 
Can'st thou relieve the wretch by pain oppress’d, 
Cann’st thou give ease unto the tortur’d breast, 

Or cheer the pining habitant of earth, 


No! such might joy to hail thy leaden reign ; 

But these thy poppies never, never share ; 

In vain they fill with ardent pray’r the air : 
Thou wilt not hear, and ail their vows are vain. 
Then let Evcento sing; thou ne'er wilt be 
A favorite friend, or wish’d-for guest with me, 

* See page 44 LORENZO. 


The following Exicma (copied from an old London Ms- 


gaxine) is from a Correspondent, whe requests an At- 
swer in verse. 


BEFORE creating nature will'd, 
That atoms into form should jar, 
By me the boundless space was fill’d, 
On me was hung the first made star— 
For me the saint will break his word, 
By the prond Atheist i’m rever'd; 
At me the coward diaws his sword, 
And by the hero I am fear’'d— 
Scorn’d by the meek and humble mind, 
Yet often by the vain possest ; 
Heard by the deaf, seen*by the blind, 
Give to the troubl’d conscience rest — 
Than Wisdom’'s sacred self (’m wiser, 
And yet by every blockhead known ; 
I'm freely giv'n by the miser, 
Eept by the prodigal alone— 
As vice deform’d, as virtue fair, 
The courtter’s loss, the patriot’s gains; 
The poet's purse, the coxcomb’s cares... 
Read--and you’li have me for jour pains! 


—_ 
-_- 
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